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hei of loss and t 


SETISC 


is express I 
record thet ol the dis- 


appreciation 


nguished services given by Charles W, 
Gould, a Trustee from 1915 to 1931, and by 


\ssistant Director of 


the to 


Director from 1910 to 1931, the Board of 


tdward Robinson 


Museum from 1910 and jts 


1QOS5 


Trustees have adopted the following 


memorial resolutions. 


IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLES W. GOULD 

Born in New York on August 19, 1849, a 
member of an honored familv, Charles W, 
Gould was, during all his long life, an asso- 
ciate and friend of those who make up the 
best citizenry of our city. 

\ graduate of Yale in the class of 1870 
and of the Columbia Law School two vears 
later, he practised law for half a century in 
He attained a high place 
ompletely won the 


his native city. 
in his profession and <¢ 
confidence of the Bar and of the public. 

Practically retired from his profession for 


st he gave himself 


the past twenty-five vears 
to the public duties of citizen- 


as a Trustee of the Metropoli- 


gvenerousl\ 


ship, chiefly 


tan Museum and of Cooper Union. He 
served actively on the Board of the 


Museum from his election on June 14, 1915. 


He was a member of its most important 


committees, and he was a generous donor 


He himself possessed no mean talent in 
the art of painting. Everything that was 
beautiful in whatever form of art appealed 
to him. He was able to indulge his taste, and 
his home in Washington Square was reall) 
art museum. 

His wife died only a little over two vears 
after their marriage, and he did not marry 
The love that filled his heart was 
given to a wide circle of warm and dear 
friends, and he had a rare talent jor friend- 
ship. To have known him in this relation 
as did his fellow 


of the deepest of life's experiences 


an 


again. 


Trustees, was to have one 


When he was constrained, on account of 
his health, to transfer his home to Call- 
fornia, on January 20, 1930, he resigned as 
an with 
reluctance. But he was immediately elected 


active Trustee, conscientious 


Direct 
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by his 
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an advisory Trustee, an office which he held 
at the time of his death, and, despite his 
change ot constantly main- 
tained a deep interest in all Museum affairs. 


residence, he 


IN MEMORIAM 
kK DWARD ROBINSON 


Edward Robinson, for twenty 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, and 


years 


for twenty-five years In its service, died on 
the morning of April 18. 

Born in Boston and graduated from Har- 
vard, Mr. Robinson early became a student 
of classical antiquities, and spent 
years after his graduation in the study of 
classical archaeology in European museums 
and in Greece itself. In 1885 he became 
Curator of \ntiquities in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and in 1902 
director of that museum 

In 1905 he came to the Metropolitan 


some 


( ‘lassic al 


Museum as Assistant Director and in 1910 
upon the resignation of Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke he became its director. During his 
twenty vears ol director the 
Museum has had a notable growth in the 
richness of its art and in the 
variety and significance of its activities. In 
all this development Mr. Robinson stood 
a high standard of taste 
and of performance, while lending at the 
same time sympathetic aid to popular 
education in art and its meaning. The 
[rustees remember with sincere apprecia- 
tion both his professional service and his 


sery ice as 


treasures 


consistently for 


personal devotion. Always courteous and 
helpful, he maintained the best traditions 
of the scholar and of the teacher. In grate- 
ful remembrance of these years of service 
and of the sincere and devoted life spent in 
the work of this institution the Trustees 
have recorded this minute in the records of 
their meeting. 


“THE following expression of the extent 

of the service to the Museum of its late 
Director, Edward Robinson, and of the 
esteem and affection in which he was held 
by his associates has been prepared by the 
Acting Director, Joseph Breck. 


METROP 


OLITAN MUSEUM OI 
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ROBINSON 


Edward Robinson, Director of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
died on Saturday, April 18, at his home 
84 Irving Place, after an illness of several 
months. He was born in Boston, November 
1, 1858. After graduating from Harvard in 
1879, he spent five years in Europe in the 
study He began 
his long and distinguished museum career 
as Curator of Classical Antiquities at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, a position he 
held from 1885 until 
made Director of that institution. In 1905 
he resigned and became Assistant Director 
and Curator of Classical Art at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, beginning hits 
duties January 8, 1906. He 
Director of The Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt on October 31 

Dr. Robinson was given 
LL.D. by the University of 
Scotland, in 1905; of Litt.D. by 
University in 1911; of Litt.D. by Princeton 
University in 1924. He was 
Knight of the Prussian Order of the Red 


since IQIO 


of classical archaeology. 


1902, When he was 


was elected 
IO1O 

the degree of 
\berdeen, 
Columbia 


created a 


Lagle, 3d Class, in 1909; Commander of the 
Royal Order of George the First 
in 1923; Officer of the Royal Order of the 
Polar Star (of Sweden) in Officer of 
the Royal Order of the Star of Roumania in 
1928. He was a trustee of the American 
\cademy in Rome; a member of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School of 
a Fellow of the 


ot Greece 


1927; 


Classical Studies in Athens 
\merican Academy of Arts and Sciences; a 
member of the Council of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America and President of 
the New York Chapter; a director of the 
\merican Federation of Arts; a trustee of 
the Museum of the City of New York; and 
a member of many other learned organiza- 
tions 


In scholarship, Dr. Robinson’s attain- 
| 


{ 


ments were of a high order 
Museum of Fine 


During his cu- 
\rts, 


Boston, the greater part of its classical col- 


ratorship at the 


lections was acquired, a fact that bears wit- 
ness not only to his excellence of judgment 
and his fine sense of the beautiful but also 
to his unflagging efforts to build up the col- 


lections and make them representative of 





THE MI 


e best inclassical art. To the development 
{ ] P | ‘ 

( e Classical Department in the Metro 
politan Museum he broug! he same ex 
LIK al Ql il ties O Tim adiscrimit I 
nd wide knowledge, retaining the curator 
ShHip ul il 1925, despite the | \ demands 
Ipon his time as director of the Museun 
His taste and scholar bil were further 

} 1) > th ] 1 t | 
Snow n the collection of Casts of classical 
I cance Inty ibled b 
1¢ IX ssance sculpture Sse dic { 
him in 1884 for the Slater Memorial M 
St nN ot the Norwich Pres \ det 


t th ] 1] t ' _ +} 
Ol 14 LAT Ls’ conection oO ( Ss n 
: 
Metropolitan Museum. He made also se\ 
eral notewortn contributions to archaeo 
logical literature, and in 1893-1894 and u 
Ros > rved . (| 
4) IOQO2 served S ( ret ) LASSI 


at Harvard Universit 


CHaAeOlOLS 
when Dr. Rebinson me to 


Museum 


building has more than dou 


since 1Q05 
the Metropolitan 
Director, the 
b] and a branch museum, Th 


ed 1n size 


] { } } n } 
Cloisters, has been es ablis] Cd 


' 
nas continua 


building program 


stripped by the rapid development of the 


collections, through purchases 


Museum's 


made endow- 


possible by the munificent 
added to the Mu 


during this period, 


ments resoOurees 


and by numerous gifts 


and bequests of works of art that have in 


cluded such princely benefactions as 

Morgan 

Collection. The 
T 


nece ssitated the 


the Altman, and the Havemever 
Increase in collections 
» creation of six new depart- 
ments, and the building up of a large scien- 

T, not only for the departmental 
work in the Museum, but also for the ar- 
chaeological work conducted in Egypt by 
Muss Equally 
has been the Museum’s success 1n extend- 


Citi 


the um since 1900 notable 


ing the usefulness of its collections through 


] ror 
aesien- 


its instructors, its coOperation with 


ers and manufacturers, Its publications, lec- 


and other acti includ- 


loan exhibitions 


tures, library ities 
Ing frequent temporary 
As the chief administrative the 


Museum for over twenty vears, Dr. Robin- 


officer of 


son carried with eminent success a burden 


if responsibility unprecedented in the his- 
would have been the 
that he had not car- 


alone, since he had had the 


torv of museums. He 


first 
ried this burden 


to sav, however 
| 


TROPOLII 





SEUM 


OF ARI 


AN Ml 


loval cobperation of the trustees and of the the 
staff. But such cooperation ts not given to pert 
every man. It is inspired by ability, cour- tiful 
tes understanding, courage, fairness wit! 
qualities that won for Dr. Robinson the un- pel 
failing devotion of his associates. tails 





A LOAN EXHIBITION OF 

CERAMIC ART OF THE 
NEAR EAS] 

Mav 12, there opens to the 

Doa 


art of the 


On Tuesday, 
loan ex- 
Near East 


Moham- 
Svria, Egvpt 


public in Gallery n important 
hibition of ceramic 
comprising chiefly pottery of the 
medan era from Mesopotamia 
Asia Minor; a 
May 
exhibition will 


June 28 


Persia, and view for 


pl ivate 
Vic mbers on 
| he 


} 


through Sunday 


7 
11 precedes the public 


continu 


opening 


Phe generous cooperation of many pri- 
vate collectors, who are lending some o 
their finest pieces, has made possible this 


exhibition. Notable specimens come from 
Macy and the col 
Henry G 


Everit 
lections of Horace Havemever 
Edward C. Moore, Jr., Morti- 
chitf, Charles B. Hoyt, Sam A 
iss Agnes M. Carpenter, John 
\. Chamberlain, Eustache de Lorey, Alfred 
F. Pillsbury, James J. Rorimer, and the 
University Museum, Philadelphia. Supple- 
menting these exhibits are a examples 
Museum.! The exhibition 


offers an exceptional opportunity to 


Lewisohn, \ 


few 


owned by the 
Stu- 
dents of ceramic art and to the general pub- 
lic to become better acquainted with vari 
ous processes of ceramic decoration devel- 


the Near | ast De- 


ners of ornament will be especially inter- 


oped by the potters ol 


S12 
ested in the patterns and decorative figure 
created by Mohammedan 


from the eighteenth 


COMPpoOsItions 


artists seventh to the 


century 
t 


nerous fine exhibits several 


al mention. A Persian slack 


\mong the nu 


lace , ’ 
deserve speci 





pleces 
jug with pierced decoration (fig. 1) lent by lue ol: 

\mong these are two Babylonian reliefs ot lrom P 
enameled brick, the oldes examples of Near 612, col 


Eastern ceramic art in the exhibition, recent tical p 
icquired by the Museum and now shown forthe jw! 
first time; they are described in a separate art MS Jug 

110 Persian 
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the Estate of V. Everit Macy represents the found in Sultanabad, a center to which 
perfection of ceramic technique. This beau- — many fine Persian ceramics of the thirteenth 
tifulls shaped jug is sumptuously decorated and fourteenth centuries have been attrib- 
with arabesques and animals forming an uted. Another noteworthy example of the 
openwork design over an inner wall. The de- Sultanabad pottery is a large jar covered 


tails and part of the ornament are painted = with a deep cobalt blue glaze, lent by Hor 


14 





FIG. I. JUG WITH OPENWORK DECORATION 


PERSIAN, DATED A. H. O12 (A.D. 1215-10 


black and cobalt blue under a turquoise ace Havemever. The decoration in reltet 
blue glaze. The inscriptions, which are taken — has a more naturalistic character thar 


from Persian poems, contain the date A.u. of the Macy jug. The animals and birds 
612, corresponding to A.D. 1215-16. In tech- appear in a freely drawn landscape consist- 
nical proficiency and beauty of decoration ing of trees and shrubs. Its importance is 
this jug may be regarded as a masterpiece of | enhanced by the fact that it bears a date 
Persian ceramic art. It is said to have been — A.H. O81 (A.D. 1282), as a part of the Pers 
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inscription on the shoulder of the vase. landscapes freely drawn in black under q 
Several beautiful pieces with luster deco- — blue glaze or in polychrome under a color. 
ration exemplify the development of the — less glaze. Pottery of this tvpe has been lent 


floral stvle from an abstract to a naturalis- 


tic one. [he luster technique, which was in- 


bly in Mesopotamia some time 


vented proba 


end of the eighth or the beginning of 


at the 


I centul 


nil \ 
achievements of Near 


ith \ 


is one of the greatest 
Eastern ceramic art. 
Persian 


the 


Remarkable pieces are two large 


plates lent by the Estate of V. Everit Macy 
and the bowl dated A.H. 007 (A.D. 1210 
from the collection of Horace Havemever, 
all richly decorated with figure subjects, 
arabesques, and floral scrolls 


From the collection of Horace Havemevet 
the luster 


come other specimens ol ware 


4 


connected with Rakka on the Eu- 
} } 
| i 


1d thirteenth centuries was founc 


usually 


7 


n ol 1e 


| 


phrates, where 1 fine potters 


1uK 
twelfth ar 
lo Rakka are attributed other ty pes Of pot- 
tery with painted decoration in black under 
1 turquoise blue glaze or in polychrome un- 
der a colorless glaze. One of the finest speci- 
mens of the former type is a bowl showing a 


iorm an 


| 1 
] l 


In- 
The 


flowing lines of the bodies and the tails are 


y 
Sa | 


l 
genious circular composition 


Ges 


1 of two peacocks which 
lig. 2 
transformed into a beautiful ornament, the 
creation of a great artist. 

lo the thirteenth-century Persian potters 
we may attribute a lux- 
with polychrome 


ol Rhages (or Rai 
tvpe of pottery 
a stvle similar to the minia- 


urious 
decoration in 
ture paintings. This type is represented in 
the exhibition by several beautiful bowls (see 
fig. 3) lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. In this 
tvpe of pottery the decoration 1s painted in 
many colors over a white, turquoise blue, or 
cobalt blue enamel. A favorite subject is the 
story of King Bahram Gur in company with 
his harpist Azadah, who exhibits his marks- 
manship by fastening together with one ar- 
row the hoof and ear of a gazelle. The paint- 
ings are admirably executed by artists who 
were trained in the fine traditions of the 
national school of Persian painting. 
lhe later periods of Persian ceramic art 
represented by interesting examples, 
among other ty pes, ol the so-called Kubat- 


are 


cha ware, probably made in northwestern 
Persia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The decoration consists of charming 


by Horace Havemever and Henry Leber. 
thon. Attention is called to our own ex. 
tensive collection of “Kubatcha” ware jp 


) 


E 12. In the seventeenth centun 
the Persian imitated 
the Chinese blue and white porcelain. Thes 
Persian ceramics are usually 


Gallery 
potters successfully 
called Ssem- 
pore elains, as the body ts softer than that of 
the real porcelain. Several excellent eXam- 
bowls and 
Moor 


ples of Persian semiporcelains 
large p are lent by Ed 
Ir. 

\ description of all the objects and a brief 
ot Near art 
eiven in the illustrated catalogue of the ex- 
hibition. Visitors are reminded that the Mu- 


lates ward ¢ 


history Eastern ceramik are 


seum’s permanent collection of Near East- 


ern ceramics, the largest and most repre- 


sentative in America, may be seen in Gal- 
leries E 14, 13, 12, and H 10, not far from 
the exhibition room 

M.S. DimManpb 


rHE BEQUEST OF AN ALB 

To the Museum’s collection of lace has 
been added, through the bequest of Mabel 
Metcalf Fahnestock, a superb alb of earl 
Italian workmanship 
now shown in the Room of Recent Acces- 
[he foundation fabric is of fine linen 
richly ornamented with punto in arta. The 
high quality of this work and the survival 
of the piece in its original form make it 


seventeenth-centur\ 


++ 


SIONS ial 


1¢e 


rare specimen of its kind. 
The alb, early 
ment assumed on the occasion of baptism 


in its history, was a gar- 


and it is sometimes regarded as the first 
form of vestment in the 
Christian Church to which was attached a 


service of the 
liturgical significance. It was made orig 
nally of plain white linen signifying purity 
and self-denial and in its earlier days had 
large sleeves which permitted a fur garment 
to be worn underneath in the winter. It was 
not until the twelfth century that embror- 
dery came into general use for ornamenta- 
tion. This adornment, which was applied to 
the border and the sleeves, was reduced, in 


the thirteenth century, to the form ol 


ler a 
olor- 
lent 
sber- 
| CX- 
re in 
tury 
ated 
hese 
em l- 
at of 
Xam- 
and 


oore 


brief 
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eC eCXx- 
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BOWL, MESOPOTAMIAN, RAKKA, XII CENTURY 


PERSIAN 


RHAGES, 





BOWL WITH POLYCHROME DECORATION 
XII CENTURY 
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square panels, generally four in number, 


which were termed apparels, a fashion that 


originated 


ig apparently in the north = of 


France. They were made of rare fabrics ot 
of embroidery enriched with gold and were 
placed on the vestment above the hem, both 
the sleeves as 


The alb that 
is preserved in the cathedral at Sens and to 


and back, and on 


well, forming a species of cufl 
which is attached by tradition the name ot 
Saint [Thomas of Canterbury shows the use 
of apparels 

In a later day the ornament was worked 
linen fabric itself and also took the 
band of decoration 


With the 


embroidery was superseded by this 


continuous 


1th 
ArFOUNC THE 


lower edge evolution 
of lace 
arly examples of albs 
are illustrated 


Mrs. John 


form of decoration. | 


t lavish use of lace 


SNOWMeE < 


in Seven Centuries of Lace by 
Hungerford Pollen 
The 


Fahnestock 1s of the period when the lace 


vestment bequeathed — by 


technique had freed itself of the geometric 


patterns of early reticello, which now 


resolved into the flowing naturalistic 


forms that are known as punto in arta 
Narrow bands of these floral scrolling pat- 
terns, worked into the linen itself, extend in 
the form of open seams from the collar ot 
the alb to the lower edge. The same form ot 
decoration is used on the sleeves as well 
The deep border at the lower edge 1s com- 
posed in a variety of patterns that combine 
to form a particularly sumptuous effect 
Interlaced flowering stems with points of 
alternating carnation and hyacinth forms 
are surmounted by a scrolling band of floral 
motives. Above appear flowering 


vases and double-headed eagles designed in 


these 


the shape of medallions. The whole ts sur- 
detached floral 


lhe sleeve borders 


mounted by small 
worked into the linen. 


are designed in a like manner, though on a 


spray S 


slightly less elaborate scale 
floral 


are found in the 


Patterns of this same character, 
though of a simpler type 
pattern book of Isabella Catanea Parasole, 
published in Venice in 1600, one of those 
rare and early documents that served as a 
model for lace 
following. The elaboration of 


the highly 


workers of generations 
design and 


sophisticated character of the 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


work would therefore mark the Museum 
piece as of a slightly later date, when the 
punto im arta technique had reached a high 
point of perfection. 
\n alb of the same general design is seen 
in the portrait of Cardinal Don Fernando 
Nino de Guevara by EI Greco in this 
Museum, the finest examples of the lace 
workers’ art having been long devoted to 
the service of the Church. A piece of the 
quality of this seventeenth-century vest- 
ment would quite naturally have been de- 
voted to only the most distinguished uses 
[his theory is strengthened by the appear- 
ance of the motive set over the head of the 
eagle. This is none other than the crown 
imperial of the Holy Roman Empire, and it 
at all unlikely therefore that this a 


l 
h 


\ 





Is not 
may have been used in one of the imperial 


chapels FRANCES LITTLE, 


LIEFS OF 


IWO BABYLONIAN RE 
RICK 


ENAMELED I 


[Through the courtesy of the Berlin State 
Museums the Museum has been able to ac- 
quire two important examples of Babylo- 
nian wall decoration of enameled brick from 
the Procession Street; they are now being 
shown 1n the loan exhibition of the ceramic 
art of the Near East in Gallery D 6. These 
two panels and others of the same kind now 
in Berlin were put together by German ex- 
perts from thousands of fragments found 
by German excavators in Babvlon in 1899 
The reliefs convey to us a picture of the 
decorative splendor of Babylonian archi 
tecture and the technical skill of Babvylon- 
ian artists in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
I] (004-501 B.C lo this king of the Neo- 
Dvnasty Babylon owed some 
In the 


Babvlonian 
of its finest temples and palaces 
midst of the ruins of Babylon stands the 
mound, el-Kasr, containing several temples 
the remains of the main citadel with the 
great palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Ishtar Gate, the main gate of Babylon. The 
walls of the gate, about forty feet high, were 
built of brick and richly decorated with 
numerous rows of animals, such as bulls and 


! Robert Koldewey : Das wie der erstehendé 
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dragons, in relief covered with polychrome 
enamel. On the 
found ruins of the Procession Street of the 


same mound, Woldewe\ 
god Marduk, which passed through the Ish- 
tar Gate and finally led to Esagila, the tem 
ple of Marduk. The walls of the Procession 
Street were adorned with friezes of large lions 
(the animal of the goddess Ishtar) bordered 
by a There were about 
street. The 


band of rosettes. 


sixty lions on each side of the 
friezes Were composed of bricks enameled in 
white, yellow, light and dark blue 


with black 


and green 
originally red outlines. The 
lions, which are 


\ ell Ww 


in rehef, are either white 


with manes or vellow with green 


originally red a turquoise blue 


blue 


manes on 
background. The panels 


Museum 


Or a dark 


acquired by out belong to the 
former type 

lhese brick reliefs, excellent examples of 
the monumental style of Babylonian art 
are of importance in the history ot 
ceramic art. The technique of glazing bricks 


greal 


for wall decoration was practised early in 
\ssyria, examples of the twelfth century 
B.c. being known to us from excavations at 
\shur.? But in all these monuments the 
enameled surface was flat, whereas in Baby 

lon the technique of enameling was carried 
to such perfection as to allow a combination 
of relief and enamel painting. The colors o| 
the enamels, thanks to the dry soil of Baby- 
lon, are still well preserved on many frag 
ments and appear 
blue 


especially the turquoise 
in their original brilliancy and fresh- 
ness. 

The exact method by which these colored 
reliefs were made is not known, but we ma\ 
assume that the artists worked from a 
model from which separate molds for each 
brick were made. The bricks were baked, 
the outlines of the design were then painted 
in black and filled in with colored enamels, 
and the bricks were fired again. 
the builders in assembling the pictures on 
the wall, the bricks often have numbers or 
marks. They sometimes show enamels in 
three colors which, owing to the great skill 
flow 


| oO cuide 


of the Babylonian craftsmen, do not 
into each other. The colored enamels are 
opaque and of great firmness and seem to 


2 Walter 
Ashur 


Andrae, Coloured Ceramics from 
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contain lead and oxide of tin. Tin glaze was 
probably an invention of the potters oj 
Mesopotamia. The earliest specimen of tir 
glaze appears on fragments of a vase? found 
by Andrae in Ashur and ts assigned by him 
The made 


e that time in the mixture of the chem- 


to about 1300 B.C. progress 
sing 
icals forming the colored enamels and in fir- 
ing enabled the Babylonian artists to ven- 
ture into the field of architectural decora- 
tion on the large scale exemplified by ou 
two lion panels of the sixth century Bx 
M.S. DimMAnpb 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF 
|APANESE LACQUER IN THE 
H.O. HAVEMEYER 
COLLECTION 


lhe beginnings of lacquer are somewhat 
‘lost in the mists of time.” We are told 
that in China the lacquer art has a tradi- 
tional history going back to a period ever 
to which the Chinese them- 


Devond that 


a definite chronology, positive 





evidence occurring only under the Har 

Dynasty, 200 B.c.—-A.D. 25.! In Korea objects | 
have been found by Japanese expeditions | 
dating trom 85 B.« and there 1s a record | 


of a manufactory of lacquer’s being estab- 


lished under imperial control in Japan in the 


second centur\ fhe connection between 
these three countries in relation to the first 
S quering art was undoubtedl\ 


initiator, Korea on 


teps in the la 
close, China being the 
ccount of her geographical position being 
the go-between, and Japan pursuing with 
industry a project which her neighbors had 
started. But it 1s to Japan that we must 
look for the full development of this art t 
the perfection it reached. 

It is fitting that in this Museum we should 
begin our sequence of Japanese lacquers 
with those most closely related to th 


Chinese. The earliest pieces, except fot 


3 Op. cit., figs. 1, 2 
Catalogue of Chinese Lacquer 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum 

2 Archaeological Researches on the Ancient 
Lolang District (Government General 
Chosen) | 

3 Shisui Rokkaku, Outline of the 

l 
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theatrical masks and lacquered figures 
which are more significant as sculpture 
than as lacquer, are boxes inlaid with 





I. BOX FOR BUDDHIST SUTRA(?) 
JAPANESE, ABOUT 1500 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL INLAY ON GOLD LACQUER 


mother-of-pearl, in a_ technique = called 


raden, Which reached a high degree of devel- 
opment in China and was common in Japan 
1155 (see figs. 1, 2 


( 
a ~ 


in the Fujiwara era, 808 





BOX FOR WRITING PAPER 


FIG. 2. 
JAPANESE XVIII CENTURY 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL INLAY ON GOLD LACQUER 


But most of the lacquer in the Museum’s 
Japanese collection is of later periods 

seventeenth to the nineteenth 
from the point of 


from the 


century—during which, 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


view of technique, the art developed inde- 
pendently of China. Always there was a 
certain kinship in design between the two 
culled from 
religious and secular sources were reflected 
in Japanese lacquer, particularly in the 
larger objects such as writing boxes (suzuri- 


countries: classical subjects 


hako) and incense boxes (kd-bako) and to a 
certain extent 1n the medicine boxes (176): 
popular subjects of a sufficiently legendary 
nature to be termed “‘folklore’’ also occurred 
often on the mmré and to a great extent on 
the small objects used to attach the rnré to 
the belt, called nefsuké. But it is the actual 
manipulation of the liquid called lacquer 
into all the various forms it took in the 
hands of the ingenious and skillful Japanese 
more than the meaning of the designs which 
that manipulation brought about, that is 
interesting to students of the lacquer art 
\ substance which can be at once from the 
point of view of purpose an object of utility 
as well as of beauty and from the point of 
view of design a background as well as a 
decoration; which ts a thing of both comeli- 
and which can associ- 
with other 


ness and durability; 
ate intimately 
substances without losing its own integrity 
mediums and to 


and successfully 
is unique among artistic 
be prized. 

Lacquer is the sap of the Rhus Vernici- 
fera (a species of sumac tree), called urushi 
a substance that is extracted in its trans- 
parent state from the trunks and branches 
of properly nurtured trees, and is built up, 
upon a thin 


laver after laver, generally 


foundation of wood. Repeated drvings and 
other treatments in the course of this 
building up result in a hard, darkened object 
which may have laid upon it one decorative 
to make a design 


substance, or several, 


hese may be of lacquer, too, of various 
colors: gray, brown, gold, silver, black, or 
red—sometimes with the intention of im- 
tating a metal—or they may be real 
metals such as pewter, copper, or silver or 
gold foil, or they may be coral, pottery, or 
mother-of-pearl. Each substance is chosen 
to give the proper form, texture, and color 
The oldest lacquer of which we have sur 
viving examples is called makryé, literalls 
“sown design,” but popularly understood 
to mean gold or silver lacquer. Here the 
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inde- background is generally black and the de- the rubbing down of lacquer decoration 
as a sign is laid on in gold or silver. Out of the — to the level of the background itself, whik 
two | makiyé technique grew three well-recog- — small details could be brought out by sheet 
from nized types: decoration in low gold relief | gold, cut in squares or rectangles, and in- 
cted called biramakiveé, literally “‘flat sown pic- — laid separately as a mosaic, a process called 
the ture’; decoration in high gold relief called 
curi- | takamakivé, literally “raised sown picture’’ 

toa and the third, as early as any, called 
1rd): ogidashi, literally “‘polishing out,” the pro- 
deve cess consisting of building up the different 
red colored lacquers and then rubbing them 
t on { down so that the whole surtace of the object 
oto | is uniformly smooth. [his 1s one of the most 
“tual | refined and delicate treatments the Japan- 

quer | ese have invented. A murror-black surface 

the yo-iro, used by itself or as a background for 

1ese. other substances, particularly gold in the 

hich hiramakivé or takamakivé technique, cre- 

at is ating a brilliantly effective contrast, 1s 

art prized by the Japanese as highly as any 

: the form of lacquer and perhaps by some con- 

lity noisseurs given the preference* (see fig. 3 

it of Probably the most gorgeous results of all SG. 2 WRITING BOX, TAPANESI 

aS 43 if we are looking for sheer richness, how- XVITI-XIX CENTURY 

neli- ever, are found in the all-gold lacquers or #2 se oe 

soci: «=, ~—- dered by the Momoyama (1573-1003) and 

ther | Tokugawa (1603-1808) Shoguns for wed- hirtkané. A finish on the inside of a box or 
rit) dings and other ceremonial functions even the background of a main design ma 
d to Objects of this kind are made up entirely of — be in that varied and delightful technique 

the laving on of gold lacquer in different called nashijt, which consists of small flakes 

nici- ways (see fig. 4). For instance, the back- of gold sunk to various depths in lacquer 
shi, | ground might be small pieces of sheet gold 

-ans- irregular in shape, placed separately on the 

ches surface, a technique called Airamé, or it 

up, might consist of small gold filings just 

thin sprinkled over the surface, sometimes very 

and closely together, a technique called yasuri- 

this ko. A very tine gold powder worked to a flat 

viect dull finish, called fundamé, also often 

tive serves as a background. On top of any one 

ign. of these surfaces would then be built up the 

sons most conspicuous portions of the design: 1 

of low relief were sufficient to bring out certain 

imi- features, the Arramakivé technique would 

real be emploved. If, on the other hand, the de- FIG. 4. TABLE, JAPANESE, XIX CENTURY) 
ror sign called for much of a three-dimensional 

of quality, there could be high relief in the 

sen takamakivé technique. The two are often Sere bee Seen Be d work of flakes of 
lor. used together. Certain other features could gold being seen through tce.° It 1s impos 
sure assume their proper place through fogidashi ble to exaggerate the exe ellence of such 
all oe . work done by a master hand. The gold 
¢ . \ P. Weber, Ko-ji Hé-ten (Dictionnaire a lacquer works of feudal Japan have n 
‘ood !usage des amateurs et collectionneurs d’objets 

the d'art japonais et chinois Ee #. ot 
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counterpart in gorgeousness in the Western 
world except gold and silver 
all in the intricacy of the workmanship. 


of lacquer have 


and none 


he 
different types 


| hese 





FIG. 5. BOX, JAPANESI 
SIGNED? HOKKIO KORIN (1058—1710 
INLAY OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL, I WN LAC I 
AND SABIJI IMITATION OF META RUS ON 
— 
been well represented in the Museum 


acquisition of the Have- 


hitherto. In the 
our collections 


mever Collection, however 





WRITING BOX, JAPANESI 


(1003 


FIG. O. 


1747 
DECORATED WITH POTTERY 


BY OGAWA RITSUO 


KIRI WOOD 


of these types have not only been enriched 
but new varieties of technique have been 
added. From the point of view of use, also, 
as well as from the aesthetic and technical 
standpoints, the Havemeyer Collection has 


TROPOLITAN 


ty 
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increased the interest of our collections, As 
is well known, the Japanese have a feeling 
for utensils which is obvious in their com- 
monest household implements. With us. 
for the most part, an inkwell is an inkwell, 
a pen tray apen tray, a box a box. At least, 
although in the hands of a skillful craftsman 
a certain distinction or 
rarely that they 
With a Well-to-do 
Japanese family each one of these objects 


they mav achieve 
charm, it 


vated into works of art 


is only are ele- 


their kind and their kin, would be of great 
exquisiteness, and in a great number of 
cases they would be of lacquer. What would 
correspond also to the silver and the glass 
of our dinner table, and to our ornaments 

if we have anyv—ot enamel or ivory or gold 
would also probably be of lacquer. In other 
words they drink out of it, eat off it, writ 
with it, play games with it, and keep ever 
conceivable object from tea to incense In tt 
It mav safely be said that no other one 
material 
used 1n so man\ 
ing. Nor does just this account entirely for 


Its OWN country or of 


not excepting even porcelain—is 
wavs, domestically speak- 


its place in the art of 
the whole world. Like the French enamel 
and gold tabatiéres and bonbonniéres of th 
eighteenth century, so fashionable and so 
Important and so interesting 1n itself was 
the product that the best artists of the time 
were ordered to draw designs for it. Thus 
in the creation of fine lacquer we have 
often two personalities we must pay homage 
to: the artist who was the designer, and the 
craftsman who manipulated this marvelous 
substance. 

The objects in the Havemever Collection 


+ 


date from about the sixteenth century t 
the nineteenth, and embody almost all the 
techniques developed from. the 


davs. Always there 1s the influence of the 


earliest 


Chinese in the design: classical subjects 


there is no doubt, which were embodied 
particularly in landscape designs reflecting 
Zen Buddhist thought of the Sung and 
Yuan periods in China and transmitted to 
Japan in that great surge of re-creation 
which gripped the priests and artists of that 
nation in the fourteenth century. But there 
were also new things to come, and if one 
were selecting from the Havemeyer Collec- 
tion the most significant objects both from 
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the point of view of experimentation and 
development in the lacquering art and from 
the point of view of the rounding out of the 
Museum’s collection, one would pass on 
from the conventional lacquer, technically 
and pictorially speaking, of which there are 
many beautiful examples, to the innately 
Japanese “‘styles’”’ exemplified in the schools 
of Ogata K6rin and of Ogawa Ritsud in the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth century 


which he was famous—which to the casual 
eve might appear as mere monkey-shines 
compared to the sedateness of most of his 
predecessors in the lacquering art, but 
which are, as a matter of fact, marvels of 
technique—there is no doubt that we have 
for the first time several authentic exam- 


g. 6). In Gallery H 14 of the Far 


4 


ples (see | 
Eastern section the works of these two men 


may be seen to advantage in conjunction 





FIG. I. POLYCHROME 


PROBABLY II 


korin, who needs no introduction as an 
artist of the rarest genius, whose work two 
centuries after his birth is still as “‘modern’”’ 
as It Was in the seventeenth century, was a 
real exponent of Yamatoyé (the Japanese 
School) as distinguished trom Kanewa (the 
Chinese School). It was he who most suc- 
cessfully staved “‘native’’ and gave us not 
only purely Japanese design, but what is 
more important still, a real originality of 
style in lacquer as well as in painting (see 
fig. 5). There are several objects in the 
Havemeyer Collection which are associ- 
ated with his school, and one at least which 
should be attributed to him. Of Ritsud’s 
tours de force in inlay of various kinds for 
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VASE FROM CENTURIPI 
1 CENTURY B.C. 


with their more conventional ancestors and 
associates. The exhibition presents, better 
than any description these pages could con- 
tain, a close-up view of almost all the devel- 
opments in lacquer achieved by the in- 


genious and skillful Japanese. 


LESLIE RICHARDSON, 


A POLYCHROME VASE 
FROM CENTURIPE 


\ few years ago the Museum acquired 


four examples of polychrome vases from 
Centuripe which were described in the 
BuLLeTIN for December, 1929, and in 
Metropolitan Museum Studies, volume II, 
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part 2. We have now come into possession 
of still another specimen (figs. 1 and 2; 
height, 24'4 1n. [01.5 cm which in pre- 


servation and beauty of execution is prob- 


) 
1 


MD py 





FIG. 2. DETAIL FROM THE VASI 


SHOWN IN FIGURE I 


ably the best of its kind known.! It com- 
bines indeed in admirable fashion the out- 


Re cent 


t 


Room of 
published 
Me tro- 


It was 


the 
will be 


1 Shown this month in 
\ccessions I he 
greater length, with a colored plate, in 
politan Museum Studies, vol. 1V, part 1 
broken in a number of pieces and has been put 
together with some repainting at the part 
of one handle has been restored 


Vase 


joints; 


PROPOLITAN 
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standing features of this remarkable ware 
the brilliant polychrome paintings, the gilt 
decorations in high relief, and the fantastic 
shape. We are impressed again with the 
showy effect of the whole and the Greek 
refinement of the individual ornaments 
Evidently the Sicilians of ancient ¢ enturipe 
expressed their somewhat flamboyant taste 
in the forms of their pottery but adhered 
to the earlier Greek tradition in the char- 
acter of the decoration. 

Our new vase may be described as a large 
two-handled dish with a high, conical cover 
on which is perched a cylindrical finial. On 
the front of the bowl is a band in gilt relief 
with a Medusa head in the middle and ara- 
besques of flowery scrolls, Erotes, and birds 
on either side. On the cover are painted fig- 
ures, with a decorative molding above and 
below and lions’ heads in relief along the 
lower edge. On the finial and above the foot 
are leaves in relief, painted and gilded. 

Our chief interest centers in the painting 
on the cover. Here we can see four women 
two forming a central group, one standing 
and one seated, each extending a hand over 
an object on a large round support or altar; 
the women on either side of the group stand 
quietly by without participating in the ac- 
tion. Are the women in the center sprinkling 
incense over an altarr The hands 


almost too close to the fire. The scene 1s best 


seem 


interpreted in a general way as the perform- 
ance of a mystic a subject appar- 
ently popular in such Centuripe pictures 


rite, 


If we try to be more precise we are baffled 
both by our 
ground of these pictures and by the insut- 


ignorance of the social back- 


ficient preservation. For even in this excep- 
tionally complete example such a crucial 
thing as the object over which the women’s 
hands are held is not well enough preserved 
for exact definition. (At 
roundish area, red on white, laid over what 
appears to be black cross pieces ’ We be- 
come aware of how much we owe to the 
Athenian black glaze for the full knowledge 
of Greek life we have gleaned from Atti 


present we see ¢ 


vases. The colorful paintings on the Cen- 
turipe ware, being executed in tempera, not 
fired, and so exceedingly perishable, can 
give us no such clear-cut information. 

In our discussion of other examples 0! 
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Centuripe paintings we have stressed their 
resemblance to Roman frescoes of the first 
centuries B.c. and a.p. This similarity 1s 
striking also in our new picture. The color 
scheme (vellows, browns, blue, mauve, red, 
black, and white against a brilliant pinkish 
red background), the faces, the rendering 
of the draperies, the attitudes, all remind us 
of the frescoes from Pompeii and elsewhere. 
The woman standing apart on the left of 
our picture brings to mind the famous 
painting of Medea in Naples. The seated 
figure recalls one in a similar attitude on 
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A PATE DEFENSE OF THE 
EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN II 


\ sketch book in the Public Library at 
Stuttgart has been the means of identifving 
a number of historical suits—not only thet 
but 
them and the 
Several hitherto unidentified pieces in The 
Metropolitan \rt 
trated in this sketch book of the Augsburg 


owners also the armorers who made 


etcher who decorated them 


Museum oft are illus- 





FIG, I. 


PATI 
MAXIMILIAN II 


the trescoes of the Villa der Mistern at Pom- 
pei. Her companion on the left is not un- 
like a figure in the Aldobrandini Wedding 
of the Vatican Library. 

he relationship between our late Hellen- 
istic pottery and the Roman frescoes is too 
close to be accidental. They must either be 
contemporary or belong to the same tradi- 
tion. We cannot but wish that the dating of 
the Centuripe ware could be definitely de- 
termined by scientific excavations. We 
should then be able to narrow down out 
provisional assignment to the second and 
first centuries B.c. and determine more ac- 
curately the relation between Hellenistic 
and Roman painting. Light may thus be 
thrown on one of the outstanding problems 
in archaeology. 


Gis—ELA M. A. RICHTER. 


DEFENSE 
WHEN 


tu 
— 


etcher, J6rg Sorg, which has already been 
briefly described in armor literature. The 
MADE FOR EMPEROR 
HE WAS ARCHDUKI 
present note will deal with one of these 


pieces, a reinforcing pate defense (fig. 1 
Gallery H 9, Case X\ 


\ugsburg armorer, Matthadus Frauenpreis 
, for the Emperor Maximilian 


made in 1549 by the 


Frawenbrys 
Il of Austria when he was Archduke. It be- 


longs to a suit of armor exhibited in the Mu 
seum of the History of Art in Vienna. The 
suit 1s etched and gilded and has a skirt 
tonnelet), dated 1550, made for the old 
German foot combat. When this harness 


was completed the German foot combat 
its serious form had long since been obso- 
lete, the common use of the steel skirt being 
several decades earlier, but persons of high 
rank still considered it necessary to possess 
I for different 


narnesses 


a complete suite of 
kinds of military sports and pageants 


Max Bach, Das Musterbuc 


itzers. In Kunstgewerbeblatt, 1886, pp. 81 


h eines Harnis 
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Our pate defense is embossed on either 
side with a chimerical figure—a nude 
woman, winged at shoulders and hips, with 
he il of siren, Who holds a vase trom 
Which issue flames. [The crest and bosses 
which covered the visor pivots are etched 
with foliate scrolls on a stippled back- 
round, and the gilding ts in splendid con- 
dition. The pate defense is pertorated at the 


ipex for bolting to the helmet. It came to 


ith the collection of 


the Museum in 


de Dino, the acquisition of which 


1QO4 W 





FIG. 2. ONE OF A PAIR OF TASSETS 
BELONGING TO EMPEROR CHARLES \ 
forms a landmark in the development of the 
Museum’s collection of armor. In 
the illustrated catalogue of the Dino Collec- 
late baron de 


arms and 


tion, published in 1g9o01,? the 


describing our pate defense 


Cosson, 1n 
notes that its workmanship ts 1n the style of 
fF rauenpreis and may even well be his work. 
He lists a few pieces which were made by 
this armorer, including the suit of armor in 
Vienna of the Emperor Maximilian I] when 
he was Archduke, but he does not mention 
that the pate defense formed part ol this 
\s he gives no prove- 
know trom 


historical panoply 
nance for our piece, we do not 
whom the duc de Dino acquired it 


Cc. A. de Cosson, Le Cabinet d’armes de 


Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, duc de Dino 
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[he plate from Sorg’s album which illus- 
complete armor now in Vienna 
and our pate detense® gives the identity of 
its archducal possessor, the name of the 
armorer, and the date when it was made 
\bove the drawing appears this inscription: 
“Disen kampfkvris hab ich dem Mattheus 
lFrawenbrevss gheecz; gehert dem = durch- 
leuchtigisten hern Maximilianus, erzherzog 
zu Osterreich, 1549.” In the lower left o| 
the drawing appear the heraldic arms of the 
\rchduke and the collar of the Order of the 
Fleece. But not 
record in the sketch book; 
ments of the Vienna harness appear the pine 
cone of Augsburg and the mark of the 
armorer Matthaus Frauenpreis, who died 


Golden only is there this 


on several ele- 


Phe sketch book also records 1540 


etching 


In 1549 
as the date of completion The 
which the inscription in the album informs 
us was executed by JoOrg Sorg, was in all 
likelihood completed shortly afterward 
although, as the date etched on the tonnelet 
records, not until 1550, the vear following 
death 


by Frauenprets, and its pat 


the armorer’s lhis was the last 


armor made 
defense 1s the only identified example of his 
work in this Museum, all the other known 


specimens of his work being in national 
collections 

Although there is but this one element in 
the Museum’s collection which mav defi- 
nitely be assigned to Frauenpreis, there 1s a 


pair of tassets (fig. 2) in the Museum which 


may also be his work | hese belonged 10 a 


armor of the Emperor Charles \ 
gilded, 


each with the device ot 


suit ol 


embossed, and etched 


the column of Her- 
emitting 


They are 
surmounted by fire steels 
eriftin.® As in our 
\ugsburger Waffen- 


kunsthistorischen 


cules 
sparks, and a rampant 

Wendelin 
schmiede. In 
Sammlungen, Vienna, 

*See Boeheim, op. cit., 
preis’s works is given, also a description of th 
album which illustrate armor 
lo these may be added 


Boeheim 
Jahrbuch der 
1Sol vol 12, p. 220 


Where a list of Frauen- 


plates in Sorg’s 
made by Frauenpreis 
two helmets and a chin defense in the Hermitag 
in Leningrad and the armor of Elector Maurice 
in the Dresden Historical Museum 

In a woodcut portrait of Maximilian I by 
\lbrecht Durer, dated 1510, the griffins appear 
supporting the imperial arms. Charles V, who 
succeeded his grandfather, Maximilian I, as 
emperor in 1519, would naturally have the pre- 
rogative to the same griffin supporters 
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pate defense, the etched lines outline the 
embossed areas, a detail which 1s. suffi- 
ciently unusual to be worthy of note. There 
is, moreover, an association between 
Charles V,the armorer Frauenpreis, and the 
etcher Sorg. The names of the owners of the 
suits represented in Sorg’s album include a 
number of Spanish noblemen who were 
followers of Charles V. Maximilian I] mar- 
ried Maria, the daughter of Charles V, in 
1548, so that both Charles and Maximil- 
ian might readily have patronized the same 
armorer. It is known that Frauenpreis 
worked for the court of Spain, for he signed 
in full the shield, now in the Royal Armory 
at Madrid, which he made in 1543 for 
Philip Il when Infante. As the record of the 
Sorg album begins in 1549, We may assume 
that the tassets, 1f correctly attributed to 
Frauenpreis, were made before that date. 

Phe pate defense, in addition to its merit 
as embossed, etched, and gilded metalwork 


n splendid preservation and as a rare 
structural feature of a suit of armor, has a 
At One 


preatest armor 


background which awakens interest 
time it formed part of the 
collection of all time,® it appears in a con 
temporary dated drawing, its maker and 
place of origin are known, and it belongs to 
an existing historical harness. The linking 
of our pate defense with the armor of thi 
Emperor Maximilian II is of further inter 
est, since there are few suites of harnesse 
which retain all their elements complet: 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 

In 15560 the Emperor ¢ harles V’s collectior 
Was divided between Madr 1 ind Vi 
(Imperial Arsena \fter the 
Ferdinand I, the Vienna section was divided 
part went to the Archduke Ferdinand of lyro 
at Ambras, and the other went to his brotl 
Maximilian I] and ren 
armor collection of 
Ambras have been combined, and today form thi 
most important collection extant I 


| eX 
in the Museum of the History of Art in \ 








ACCESSIONS 


D. TAYLOR 


Museum suffered the loss through 
death on March 25 of James D. Tavlor 
\ssistant Superintendent of the Museum 
charge of the heating 


Museum. Mr. Tay- 


f 


Buildings in 
and ventilating ot 


thirteen vears of service to the 


lor’s 


Museum were Instances of 
and 


trating his section of the Superintendent's 


replete with 


elliciency rest uurcefulness in admuinis- 


Division He Was 1or a number ol vears 
President of The Metropolitan Museum of 


\rt Emplovees’ Association and was very 


active Interests 


He was popular with the entire Museum 


In promoting Its 
staff, all Ol whom reg 


ret his passing 


.W 


\ Beouesr. The Museum 


records the receipt of $3,137.62, 


in the Estate of Helen C. Juilliard. 


gratetully 


its share 


\t a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held April 27, 1931, Lizzie P. 
Bliss was declared a BENEFACTOR. The fol- 
lowing members were elected: FELLOW IN 
Perpetuitry, Miss Belle da Costa Greene: 
FELLOW FOR LiFe, Stephen C. Markoe; 
FELLowsHIP MemBeEr, Mrs. Madeleine L. 
Ottmann (in memory of SUSTAINING 
MemBer, Colonel Manton Davis. 
number of 


MEMBERSHIP. 


ANNUAL 
MEMBERS were elected to the 


Loo, 


SUMMER AppREsSES. In order to facili- 
tate the prompt delivery of mail it 1s 
earnestly requested that Members and sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN notify the Secre- 
tary of their summer changes in address 
and the number of months that this change 
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AND NOTES 


The BULLETIN 1s mailed as 


second-class matter and if forwarded from a 


will affect. 
city address requires additional postage, 


The exhibition 
\merican and 


AMERICAN WING 
nit ol 


‘ 


IN THI 
ol an anonymous 
uropean decorative arts in the American 
Wing closed on May 3. During the sum- 
mer a rearrangement of some ol the rooms 
of the American Wing will be carried out 
and the wall paper and woodwork from the 
hall of the Van Rensselaer manor house at 
\lbany will be installed in an addition now 
built. Van 
hall the new building will contain woodwork 
Providence 


being Besides the Rensselaer 


from a room in a house tin 


Rhode Island. 

THE Concerts. At the series of free 
symphony concerts given at the Museum 
on four Saturday evenings in March the 
attendance was 35,127, the largest for the 
March series since the concerts have been 


eiven. The total attendance for 1931 at the 
two series, January and March, was 
73,909—likewise the highest figure recorded 

The music these thousands came to 


hear, plaved by an orchestra of sixty-five 
plreces David 
cluded two entire symphonies by Beethoven 
two by Tchaikovsky, two by Brahms, the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony, César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, various 
and 


conducted by Mannes, 1n- 


selections from Wagner's 


shorter pieces covering a wide range of com- 


operas, 
posers from Bach to Sibelius. 


THE JANE E. ANpREws Bequest. Ex 
hibited in the current 


Accessions are four objects recently be- 


anf 


Room of Recent 


queathed to the Museum by Jane E. An- 
drews in memory of her husband, William 
Loring Andrews, from 1878 to 1920 a Trus- 
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tee of the Museum and in 1880 the organizer 
of the Museum Library, a service which 
was recognized by his appointment as Hon- 
orary Librarian. 

The most important and interesting of 
these items Is a fine example of the so-called 
Washington clock, made of gilt-bronze in 





WASHINGTON 
DUBUC, 


CLOCH 


nineteenth century by Dubuc in 
the rue Michel-le-comte, Paris. The figure 
of Washington is expertly modeled and 
Trumbull. 
On the drapery below the dial are inscribed 
the of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee, “Washington, First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of his Country- 
men.” 


the early 


cast and apparently inspired by 


famous words 


\ plaque in the center of the base 
contains a representation of Washington 
relinquishing his commission as commander- 
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in-chief of the American army 
sode which occurred in the State House in 
Annapolis on December 23, 1783. This cir- 
cumstance out the tradition that 
Washington clocks of this type were 1m- 
into Annapolis 
\nnapolians who wished to com- 


a famous epi- 


bears 


b\ a 


ported 
wealthy 


group Ol 


GILT-BRONZI 
EARLY XIX CENTURY 


BY 


memorate this significant historical event 


\n interesting early copy of a portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin by the 
David Martin | 
in the Andrews bequest 
to 
Franklin was about sixty 


Scottish painter 
j 


17 is also included 


736-1795 
The original is said 
j 


executed in London when 


Other 


have been 


Vea4rs old 


items are a Chinese silk embroidery of the 
early nineteenth century and a four-leat 
embossed, painted, and gilded leather 
screen, French or Flemish of the late sever 
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The pattern of the leather 
framework ot 
| 


crolls symmetrically arranged around 


unusual, comprising a 
an 
above which hangs an elaborate fringed 


\n example of identical design 


lambrequin 
sin the Musée des arts décoratifs in Panis. 


Pots 


LF IGHTEENTH-CENTURY OB 


\ Girt o1 
jects. The Museum has recently received 
Burlingham two objects 


of eighteenth-century decorative art. One 


as a gift from H 
of these, a Hepplewhite shield-back arm- 
chair, is noteworthy alike for its satisfving 
design and for its finely carved and well- 
placed ornament. It is painted black with 

decoration in gilt. When re- 
Museum the chair was up- 
it Was stripped of the 


contrasting 


ceived by the 
holstered, but when 


yholstery, traces of the original caning 


ul 
were discovered and therefore the chair has 
been recaned. In the design of the arms and 
of the front legs there may be observed the 
strong French influence so often found in 
English furniture of this period. The ac- 
quisition of this chair adds an attractive 
and distinguished example to our series of 
late eghteenth-century English chairs. The 
other part of Mr. Burlingham’s gift consists 
of a set of coat and waistcoat buttons in 


case. | hey 


their original stamped leathe 
are of the late eighteenth century, probably 
French, and are beautifully executed in cut 
steel studded with paste diamonds. The set 


as the case indicates, originally numbered 


forty-eight buttons, of which, however 
only twenty-three remain, twelve large and 
eleven small. Buttons of this character were 
valuable costume accessories in their day 
and the same set was worn on more than 
one garment. Both the chair and the but- 
tons will be on exhibition during the month 
of May in the Room of Recent Accessions 
P; K 

\ Girt OF MINIATURE SILVER FURNI- 
rURE. Mrs. Morris Fatman, in the name ot 
her late husband, has presented to the Mu- 
seum a set of miniature furniture, intricate- 
ly executed in silver filigree, in its original 
stamped leather case. There are no hall- 
marks to aid in determining the origin and 
date of the furniture, but certain of its 
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characteristics (notably the design of the 
chairs) would suggest that 1t was made ip 
the south of Germany in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. The set consists 
of the following items: a cabinet, six chairs 
a day bed, a cradle, a spinning wheel, a reel 
for flax, a bird cage, a chandelier, a pair of 
candlesticks, four vases, a sleigh, and a car- 
riage. There is also included an octagonal 
box composed of thin sheets of various} 
colored and figured agate, highly polished 
and held in a silver framework. Meticulous 
workmanship and careful attention to de- 
tail characterize the entire set. From the 
point of view of execution the cabinet is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the 
pieces, involving, as it does, not only fili- 
gree but repoussé work of high quality 
Whether the objects were created as chil- 
as trinkets on which some 
silversmith could lavish his most. skillful 


remain 


dren's tovVs or 


and painstaking attention must 
more or less a matter for speculation. But 
at any rate, they are exceedingly enter- 
taining and quite unlike anything previous- 
lv included in our collections. They will be 


displaved during the month of May in the 


Room of Recent Accessions 
Pie 


\N INMAN PortTRAIT ON LOAN. Judge 
\. T. Clearwater has lent to the Museum 
Inman’s celebrated portrait of the 
Melancthon Mathews 


who was a great granduncle of the 


Henr\ 
Rev erend 
EXER 
Judge 

Dr. Mathews was born in Salem, New 
York, on the eighteenth of March, 1785 
He died in the Citv of New York on the 
1870. He was 


James 


twenty-eighth of January 
graduated at Union College in 1803, and at 
the Theological Seminary of the Associated 
Reformed Dutch Church in 1807. He was 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Dr. John 
M. Mason’s Theological Seminary in 1812 
He founded the South Dutch Church in 
Garden Street, New York City, in which 
church he continued until 1840. In 1835 
he built the Washington Dutch Church. 
From 1840 until his death, he did not hold 
any pastorate, but was active in ecclesias- 
tical affairs. He frequently occupied the 
pulpit of the First Dutch Church of Kingston, 


30 





ears 
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f the New York, of which Judge Clearwater’s Cue Vistr or PrIncE AND PrRINC! 
de in ancestor, Theunts Jacobsen Klaarwatet PAKAMATS| The Museum was honored 
ter of was a founder in 1653. Dr. Mathews was Saturday, April 11, by a visit from thei 


nsists also a founder of the University of New Imperial Highnesses Prince Takamatsu 
hairs York, and its first Chancellor. He organized = younger brother of Emperor Hirohito 
areel | and presided over the Christian Union Japan, and Princess Takamatsu. Joseph 


air of | Council which met in New York in 1870, — Breck, Acting Director of the Museum 


and his exertions in its behalf hastened his — welcomed the imperial guests on the front 


fifty steps of the building, and in the Entrance 


A Car- 
sonal =| jeath. In official life for more tha 


14 
Ponal 


ously 
ished 
ulous 
O de- 


n the 


some 
cillful | 
main 
But | 
nter- 
10us- 
ill be 


n the 


udge 
seum 


1 the 








1785 
1 the IHE REVEREND JAMES MELANCTHON MATHI 

ma BY HENRY INMAN 
nd at 
iated { ears he was a most successful teacher and Hall presente 1 the ther members of the 
. was preacher, receiving the degree of Doctor of reception committee, | xe Blumenthal 
John | Divinity from Yale in 1823 and of Doctor William Sloane Coffin, Howard Mansfield 
i812. {| oa Laws from Rutgers in 1848. Henry W. Kent, and Alan Priest. [The 
h in Inman’s portrait depicts Dr. Mathews Prince and Princess visited the Egypt 
hich in the gown of a Doctor of Divinity with and Far Eastern collections, one or two gal 
1835 the Geneva bands of that degree. The por leries of Near Eastern = art d several 
arch trait has been hung in the gallery leading — galleries of paintings. Their tour of th 
hold to the American Wing on the first floor—a Viuseum ended at the Room of Recent A 
SiaS- gallery devoted to the collection of earh cessions, where the reception committ 

the American silver lent to the Museum b the City waited to escort them to ¢ 
ston Judge Clearwater Hall for official welcome by the M I 
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THE MI 


»IN May 


museum 


> HE! Three 
work 


tne 


\iuseums 
lhe twenty-second annual convention of 
he American Federation « \rts meets 
1 Brooklvn,. New York. on Mav 18. 10 
120, Will I Hotel St (seorge as he ad- 
quarters, the sessions however being held 


for the most part in the Brooklyn Museum 


» y ? val 
eeting of tl 


14 


| j 
auded 


\merican 


tion takes 


place on the same days at the New School 
r Social Research in New York. On the 
fternoon of May 20 these two groups will 
Meet In joInt sessior the New School of 


Ihe American Association of Museums 


convention 


METROPOLITAN Museum Struptes. will 
soon complete its rd vear, volume II] 
part 2 being now in press. [The number of 
rticles contributed by members of the 
staff on objects in the collections of the 
Museum clearly shows that the periodical 


has become the natural vehicle for publish- 


Ing outstanding acquisitions in the Muse- 
um’s collections. But the authors have not 


bh 


ontined to the statlh. An 


number of arti 


een ¢ Increasing 





es are from outside contrib- 


utors, many of them distinguished author- 

itie in th r recne »enhere Lhe ho 
fies in their respective spheres Nhev have 
+1, i. ] + th lh; ‘ nT 

either discussed noteworthy objects in our 
] } : 

collections or used our pieces as Starting 


points for lines of research. We hi 


contributions such as W. R. Valentiner’s 
Rembrandt Drawings in the Havemever 


Kris’s Notes on Renaissance 
chiefly 
Ransom 


( ‘ollec won; | 
and Intaglios 
\\ ell: 


description ot 


Cameos loans | 


Miulto 
liams’s 


rom 
W il- 
| 


iCqQuired 


n and Caroline 


recently 
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L-eyptian sculptures—a 


ll noteworthy pub 

lications of outstanding pieces. And we haye — | 
also had such articles as Gonia by Carl \ \ 
Ble 
from Greek sites in our 


| 


gen, Who made the neolithy potsherds 
Museum the point 


f departure for 


O 1e publication of his Im- 
portant excavation at Gonia, where similar 


potsherds and pots were found in stratified 
n Allen B 


and agal . West’s readings 


lavers: 








of two famous inscriptions (relating to as- 
sessments by the Athenian empire) of which — { 

the Museum ts the proud owner of one small 

fragment (to appear in vol. III, 2). Th RMS 
present interest in- technical studies js Shirt 


Modern Methods 
Met 

Fink and Veronese’s 
ot Mars and 
the latter wit! 
Further contribu- 


IK les 


reflected in two arti 
\ncient 


Preservation of 
(y 
ations in His Painting 
Alan Burroug 


tions from 





nus D\ 


hs 


illustra 


tions h 


X-ravs 
ave come to us trom such well-knowr 
\. Feulner 
Remington 


collaborating 


writers as A. kK. Coomaraswam\ 


colla 
a 


Preston 


Fiske Kimball 


with 


borating 


Hoopes 


; ) A} 
with Edna Donnell P. A. Means, and Delfty 
H. H. von der Osten, on Indian painting rist 


German woodwork armor, Chip- 


Japan se 


pendale furniture, Peruvian textiles, and 


Hittite sculpture respectively 

Thus, by the help of the Museum stafl 
and these outside scholars, Museum Studies rrnyn 
hy 
] to 


has been able present to its readers 


original essavs which every art library will K 
henceforth have to include on its shelves é 
In the gradual reconstruction of the knowl- 6. 
edge of our artistic past) Metropolitan Fins 

Museum Studies has already plaved an im- ke 


And the expectations are that 
this 1 will be 


portant part 
in the future 
fully maintained: for the Museum still con- | RAW] 


Standar< 


high 











tains many unpublished treasures and 1s 
vate 
expected to make significant additions from tA 
time to time. Moreover, research in the 
field of art and archaeology has never bee! m 
more alive and active than it 1s now. Laces 
Bs 
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Laat 


OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MARCH O TO APRIL 5, 1931 


\rRMS AND ARMOR 
Shirts (2) of chain mail, Italian, XV cent.: d: 
r with scabbard, Arabian, XVIII cent.; gun 


y 
a 
ail 
* 


Purchas 
Scottish early XIX 





CERAMICS 
Delftware dish, painted by John Bowen, English 
Bristol), abt. 1700.7 

Porcelain dish, decorated with bust o 
uther, Chinese, abt 


iftof Mrs. W1 


17So.t 


1am Gorham Rice, from the collec- 


cKS, WATCHES, ET 

ck, gilt-bronze, with figure of Georg 
ngton, maker Dubuc, French, early XIX cent.4 
Bequest of Jane E. Andrews, in memory of her 


Wash 


usband, William Loring Andrews 


XVII 


Indian 


Pure PilSe 


DRAWINGS 
Portrait of Duchess of Marlborough and _por- 
traits (2) of Madame X, all by John Singer Sar 


: : 
gent, American, 1550 1925.T 


\lb, linen, with bands and borders of punto in 
ita, Italian, early XVII cent.t 
Be quest Urs. Mabel Metcal} 


LEATHERWORK 


Fahnestock 


Screen (four panels), leather, embossed, painted 
and gilded, French or Flemish, late XVII cent.4 
| fof | } } 


lane E. Andrews, in memory of her hus- 


1am Loring Andrews 





*Not yet placed on exhibition 


set of miniature lurnitur . er n origina 
eather case, probably South German, late XVII 
cent. 

G Vy Vorr / i na 

al (sdand 


PAINTINGS 
1 4 
i 


copy of work of David Martin, 1736 8 
t ind, H ta) ri imdr 
Portrait of Rober \\ | r y | ( 
Johans« \mer nNpor ' 
Giff Tru Museu 
HOTO Hs—ITHe Li 
Gilt George Du t Pra 
P INTS AND | ATED 3) KS | LJE 
\ 1ENT OF PRINTS 
Gi iD nou Ur. and Mr By 
Burrou i), k rt B. D So), Mr. a 
Vrs / D ; book Est kn 
Fu 15 VW) } ( La ler Ra 
Puli r Te) Vr / H wr Wa } DOOK 
Prints DO ¢ (¢ I n 1, 6 1OKS 
Pur ; 
TEXTILES 
anel of embroidered silk in. Oreel 
lands (Janina), XVIII 
(; ( y ) py 
Panel of embroider: S Ci s t XI 
: J f , 
(377 1) { y r 
hand HM lm | r r 
Wo ( ind Co] 1X 
W oopwo AND | N 
Pieces (18) of furniture, Americas te XVIII 
early XIX cent.* 
ANTIQUITIES-—SUMERIAN 
Objects and fragments (20) 1n various materials 
principally Sumerian and Mesop« 
2000-2500 B. C.* 
! ; a ( ) 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 
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PAINTING 
(<3) £; Portraits | Br 1 Mrs. Jol 1 Brown 
( vf S a D k \merican, date 
1 ‘4 { 
| \ \ + (Am I i M 
Floor 11 Charles Howland Russel} 
\/ ( um k kR Melancthon Mathew 
; W I y | vH | \ in 115358 (Ameri 
\VITI \ IX L4 
- { / Cléarwater 
as j 
kno \n 
ce ( rtain®: stor 
> ( VI-VI Wing I 
rt | \I 
3 iy ir , 
} ) 
N NI 
tbo I s Mills and Deming, Amer 
VLAN % V\ 
nA New York ibt. 1790 (American Wing 
lord S} ; ! 
- {by Drs. C. Ray and Winifred Hope Frank 
} ti, 4 
) ve *\) x} 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


IE MPORARY 


Gaia ry la K 


Gallery [alk 


Abbot 


Gallery Talk 


Abbot 
sallery 
sallery 


Talk 


Edith R 
Gallery Talk 


Edith R 


Talk 


MAY, 193! 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


NJ re t (,; t |) 


DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


Or LECTURES 


JUNE 14, 


CALENDAR 


MAY 195 1Q31 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
Ihe ( ers M Harr D 
\ ( fren I ( I 1 RK 
Nineteenth-Century French | rs: Cézanne (G { Edith R 
at The Cloisters. Mabel Hart Du 3 


Nineteenth-Century French Painters: \ s and Reviews (Grou 
Abbot 33 
Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Views and Reviews (Group 4) 


\bbot 


rown 
dated 
ussell 
hew S 


\meri- 


water 


stone 


ng | 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


(Announced by Date and Subject 





May 
) ba k \\ NY _ lhe Cloiste Ts Huger | | ott 
21 lalk, WRNY. Glass: Ancient and Modern. Huger Elliott 
23 falk, WOR. A Great German Engraver. Huger Elliott 
lalk, WOR. Symbols. Huger Elliott 
] NI 
» Radio Talk, WNYC. Our Debt to Ancient Greece. Huger Elliott 
4 Radio Talk, WRNY. Loan Exhibition of the Ceramic Art of the Near Eas Huger 
Elliott 

6 Radio Talk, WOR. The First Person Singular. Huger Elliott 
13 Radio lalk, WOR. Franklin and Wigs. Huger Elliott 

per PrP ; a ie he 

FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 

(Announced by Courses 

Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, May to, Jun 


2330 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 

Storv-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturday, May 30, at 1:45 p.m., Sund 
May 24, 31, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes kK. Inglis, Saturday, May 23, at 1 


Gallery Talk by Katharine B. Neilson, Saturday, May 23, at 3 p.m 


What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages (a Series of Open Discussions for Workers 
Katharine B. Neilson, Saturday, May 23, at 2 p.m. 





